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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Mind and Motion and Monism. By the late George John Romanes, 
LL.D., F.R.S. New York and London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1895. 
— pp. vii, 170. 

The philosophic opinions of scientists must nowadays always be listened 
to with interest by philosophers, and that not merely because these modern 
prophets of humanity are pleased at times to add the philosophic mantle to 
their sacerdotal vestments. For there is on such occasions a refreshing 
uncertainty as to the conclusions, often startling and stimulating, to which 
the devious paths of dialectic conduct the scientist, which can hardly be 
felt in the case of a professed philosopher, whose course can be accurately 
predicted from a knowledge of his premisses, and who for the most part 
only arouses a languid curiosity as to the extent to which he will be out- 
spoken or prefer to wrap himself in the obscurities of his terminology. 
When, however, the philosophizing scientist is as distinguished and candid 
as the late Romanes, our interest is heightened ; and it reaches its culmina- 
tion when we find him exhibiting progressive approximation to familiar 
philosophic standpoints. But in addition to this psychological interest 
there is also not a little intrinsic value in Romanes' treatment of philo- 
sophic problems. 

His book is composed of essays of various dates, ranging from 1882 to 
1890, and as the topics are the same it exhibits a certain amount of 
duplication. In all, however, materialism is rejected and " monism " 
accepted as affording the only intelligible account of the relations of mind 
and matter, although the inferences drawn from such acceptance seem 
gradually to take on a more religious coloring. What Romanes primarily 
understands by Monism is the ' double aspect ' theory of mind and body, 
which regards the two series of physiological changes and of states of 
consciousness as the outer and inner view of one and the same reality. 
He clearly sees the impossibility of Materialism, which is logically bound 
to expect entire automatism, and fails utterly to account for the evolu- 
tion of a mind supposed to be of no use for the preservation of the 
organic mechanism (pp. 24, 70, 121). He is contemptuous, in a manner 
justified perhaps rather by the defects of its elaboration than by its intrinsic 
value, of the idealist theory that the material order is wholly a product of 
the mental order (p. 43). And he declines to admit the explanation of 
Spiritualism, on the ground that it conflicts with the conservation of energy, 
and would upset the order of nature. Causation by volition would neces- 
sarily be supernatural and a miracle. This, however, seems a decided 
overstatement. The conservation of energy is doubtless a valuable prin- 
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ciple in science, but it would remain so even if metaphysics refused to 
ratify its claim to absolute validity. And just because it is a methodological 
principle, its scientific usefulness would not be impaired by a proof of its 
relative validity. Nay, its methodological usefulness would not be destroyed 
if it were admitted to yield only an inexact formula even for the scientific 
facts. It is, e.g., quite possible that the facts of the world's history may be 
found to indicate a universal increase or diminution of cosmic energy, and 
indeed it is probable that the necessity of choosing between Evolution and 
Conservation as ultimate metaphysical alternatives will soon come to be 
generally recognized. But for all that our calculations will continue to be 
based on the principle of conservation, and will not be falsified for short 
periods and restricted spheres of operation. It follows, then, that the 
scientific objection to the volitional theory of causation is not on the same 
plane with that metaphysical theory, and consequently not conclusive. 
Nor yet is it true that the admission of a ' mechanical equivalent of volition ' 
would necessarily upset the order of nature. If, e.g., the amount of energy 
generated and destroyed by volition were supposed to be approximately 
equal, the mechanical view would remain untouched ; if the excess either 
of generation or of destruction were slight, the certainty of science would 
remain practically untouched. Romanes' picture of the ulterior changes 
which a very slight motion produced by volition may set going (pp. 52, 53), 
is as irrelevant as the fact that a small stone may start an avalanche. On 
the whole, therefore, we seem entitled to regard Romanes' prejudice against 
the volitional theory of causation as a pre-philosophic survival, and this is 
rendered plainer in the light of his subsequent concessions. He admits 
that volition is the primary source of our idea of causality (pp. 25, 50, and 
54), and infers that, as the nature of causation must be interpreted by that 
of the will, all causes must ultimately be first causes and free causes. In 
pp. I52f. he himself seems to supply a full refutation of his earlier objec- 
tions to the spiritualist theory. It is true he urges these considerations 
in the supposed interests of " Monism," but it is one of the striking defects 
of his argument that he does not seem to be aware of the close affinities of 
his own " Monism " both with spiritualism and with idealism. If volition be 
the type of causation, then the spiritualist can only be ruled out on techni- 
calities of procedure, and the idealist is surely justified in scouting the 
notion of a mindless universe. That Romanes does not notice this, is 
probably due to the ambiguity of his " Monism." 

The same term has to do duty both for a psychological theory of the 
unity of mind and motion and for a metaphysical theory of a cosmic 
mentality, which is neither personal nor limited, and which (unlike W. K. 
Clifford) he would prefer to regard as super-conscious rather than as 
unconscious (pp. 107 f., 167 f.). Yet psychological monism is quite com- 
patible with, and in fact rather suggests, metaphysical monadism, and 
it is evidently a large inference to pass from the doctrine that existences 
exhibit both consciousness and motion, to the doctrine that both these 
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aspects are summed up in an actually existent whole. The conception of a 
unity of the universe cannot be hypostasized so cheaply. And, indeed, 
even as applied to the single organism, monism is not free from difficulties 
Romanes does not mention. For instance, the parallelism of conscious- 
ness and motions is not easy to reconcile with the fact that the con- 
scious series is discontinuous, whereas the physical series is, or must be 
conceived as being, continuous. Is the parallelism on such occasions 
suspended pro hac vice, or must we have recourse to unconscious states of 
consciousness ? 

Space does not admit of more than an allusion to Romanes' some- 
what unsound reasoning as to the possibility of a social consciousness 
(p. 103), and to his ingenious theory of Free-will, but it is impossible to 
part from him without feeling that his premature demise has deprived 
both science and philosophy of a worker of rare acuteness, honesty, and 
earnestness. F. C. S. S. 



Introduction to Philosophy. By Friedrich Paulsen, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Berlin. Translated from the third 
German edition by Frank Thilly, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Missouri. With a Preface by William James, Professor 
of Psychology in Harvard University. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 
1895.— pp. xxiv, 437. 

The general philosophical standpoint of this work was described and 
criticised by Professor Watson in the Review on the appearance of the 
first German edition (vol. II, pp. 207 ff.). Professor James regards all 
the defects of the book " as minor matters compared with the one immense 
merit of the work, which is its perfect candor and frank abandonment of 
dogmatic pretence " (p. vi). Having used advance sheets of a large part 
of the book in his classes last year, he reports that the translator's task has 
been well performed, and that it is one of the very few text-books about 
which, in his experience as a teacher, he has heard no grumbling. It 
scarcely seems necessary to say anything more in calling attention to this 
work, but I may perhaps add that Professor Thilly's translation seems to 
me to preserve in a remarkable degree the vividness and directness which 
form the chief charm of Professor Paulsen's lectures and writings. English 
is not naturally nearly so vivid and forcible as German, but, in reading 
the translation before us, a former student still imagines himself listening to 
Paulsen's clear-cut and vigorous sentences in the crowded lecture-room at 
Berlin. In examining critically considerable portions of the book I have 
met with but one passage that is not perfectly clear. On p. 33 of the 
German edition we read : " Fur diesen Inbegriff von Wissenschaften, die 
eigentlich noch keine sind, hat man nun einen einigenden Begriff gesucht, 
und so jene oben erwahnten Erklarungen zustande gebracht : Philosophic 
ist die Lehre von der Form des Erkennens — urn den Inhalt auszuschliessen ; 



